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Dartmoutih’s New President 


In April, 1907, Rev. William Jew- 
ett Tucker, D. D., LL. D., who had 
been inaugurated as president of 
Dartmouth College in 1893, and 
under whose wise, forceful and in- 
spiring direction this favorite New 
Hampshire institution of learning had 
prospered as never before, feeling the 
imperative need of cessation from the 
arduous labor in which he had been 
engaged with such gratifying results, 
presented to the trustees his resigna- 
tion as president. At their earnest 
request, however, the matter was held 
in abeyance for a time, leave of ab- 
sence being granted President Tucker, 
Professor Lord being designated as 
acting president, and a committee ap- 
pointed, of which Gen. Frank S. 
Streeter of Concord was chairman, to 
take up the matter of selecting a 
proper successor to the man who had 
accomplished so much for the college 
in those fourteen years of strenuous 
effort. 

The committee in question found 
the problem in hand no easy one for 
solution, and took ample time for the 
work. Various reports have got in 
circulation at different times as to its 
proposed action, but not until Tues- 
day, 8th instant, was its definite con- 
clusion made known, when, at a meet- 
ing of the board of trustees in Con- 
cord, the committee formally reported 
its choice of Ernest Fox Nichols, D. 
Se., professor of experimental physics 
in Columbia University, New York, 
which choice was ratified by the trus- 
tees in his unanimous election as 
president of Dartmouth. 


While there is disappointment in 
some quarters that a graduate of the 
college was not selected to direct its 
affairs, and that a New Englander, 
born and bred, was not called to the 
presidency of this typical New Eng- 
land institution, there is apparently 
no fear that the man chosen will not 
prove equal to the situation, his abil- 
ities having already commanded in- 
ternational recognition, while an ex- 
perience of five years, from 1898 to 
1903, as a member of the faculty in 
the chair of physies, gives him as 
thorough a knowledge of the needs 
and possibilities of the institution as 
he could have obtained as a member 
of its student body during the four 
years’ course, to say the least; and 
gave him as strong an infusion of the 
‘*Dartmouth spirit.’’ Moreover, there 
are not a few who believe that a re- 
inforeement of western life and vigor, 
such as Professor Nichols. will bring 
to the management, will operate to the 
material advantage of the institu- 
tion. 

Ernest Fox Nichols is a native of 
the state of Kansas, born in Leaven- 
worth June 1, 1869, and is, therefore, 
but forty years of age, in the early 
prime of manhood, and having before 
him the prospect of a career, as presi- 
dent of Dartmouth, as extended and 
notable as Doctor Eliot has just com- 
pleted at Harvard, or Doctor Angell 
at Michigan. He was graduated a 
bachelor of science at the Kansas 
State College when nineteen years of 
age; was engaged the next year in 
teaching and for the three years fol- 
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lowing was a graduate student in 
mathematics and physics at Cornell 
University, where he took the degree 
of master of science in 1893 and that 
of doctor of science in 1897, both in 
course. Meanwhile he was appointed 
to the chair of physics and astronomy 
in Colgate University in 1892, serv- 
ing six years in all, though two 
years and a half of the time was spent 
in Europe, on leave of absence, in 
study under Professors Planck and 
Rubens of the University of Berlin, 
where he made important scientific 
discoveries, which were received and 
published by the Royal Prussian 
Academy of Science. In collabora- 
tion with Professor Rubens he pub- 
lished a research entitled ‘‘ Certain 
Properties of Heat Waves of Great 
Wave Length.’’ During this experi- 
mental work he devised a new form 
of the radiometer, by which radiant 
energy can be accurately measured, 
rendering it possible to measure the 
heat from the stars and planets, a 
discovery which has given him world- 
wide celebrity in scientific circles. 

Called to the chair of physics at 
Dartmouth in 1898, Professor Nichols 
took up his work with characteristic 
energy, and soon thoroughly reorgan- 
ized his department, making it one of 
the strongest and most efficient in the 
college. It was during the first years 
of his service here that he made the 
first practical use of his invention for 
measuring stellar and planetary heat 
by the radiometer, his achievements 
in this direction commanding special 
attention. It was here, too, in 1901, 
working in conjunction with Profes- 
sor Hull, that he discovered the pres- 
sure of a beam of light, and was en- 
abled to measure the same with ac- 
curacy. 

He remained at Dartmouth until 
1903, when he responded to a eall to 
the chair of experimental physies at 
Columbia, where he has since re- 
mained, carrying with him at his de- 
parture the degree of D. Se. from 
Dartmouth. His work at Columbia 
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met the highest expectations of his 
most sanguine friends and has placed 
him in the front rank of the world’s 
great scientists. During his incum- 
bency there he spent a year, 1904—’05, 
abroad, during which time he deliv- 
ered lectures at the Royal Institution 
in London, and at the Cavendish Lab- 
oratory of Cambridge University. 
He has received marked honors and 
prizes for scientific achievements, and 
holds membership in numerous not- 
able organizations for the advance- 
ment of science. 

The choice of Professor Nichols for 
the Dartmouth presidency is com- 
mended in the strongest terms by 
President Tucker himself, who has 
now announced July 15 as the date 
when his own official connection with 
the institution shall cease, and by 
prominent educators elsewhere. Doc- 
tor McLaurin, the newly installed 
president of the Massachusetts Insti- 
tute of Technology, who also comes to 
his new office from the Columbia fac- 
ulty, speaks of him, from intimate ac- 
quaintance and association, as a most 
popular and efficient instructor, and 
one of the great leaders in the do- 
main of physical science, and declares 
that his appointment to the Dart- 
mouth presidency is one of the most 
cheerful and hopeful things done in 
the American scientific and educa- 
tional world for many a day, and de- 
clares the expectation that he will 
make a great president in every sense 
of the word. 

The president-elect has visited 
Dartmouth since his election and been 
accorded an enthusiastic reception 
by both faculty and students. His 
formal inauguration will take place 
early in the autumn, a committee, con- 
sisting of Trustees Streeter, Matthew- 
son, Brown and Hilton having been 
appointed to take charge of the ar- 
rangements for the ceremony. 

Doctor Nichols was united in mar- 
riage in 1894 with Miss Katharine 
Williams West of Hamilton, N. Y. 
They have one daughter. 





To the Man with the [Hoe 


By Fred Myron Colby 


We bow to the toiling millions, 

We bow to the man with the hoe. 
Who says that his life is a failure, 

His lot one of wearisome woe? 
Slave is he not, but a freeman, 

Who lives by the sweat of his brow; 
Lift off your hats, ye triflers? 

Before him e’en princes might bow. 


Man’s proudest birthright is labor, 
To shovel, to plough and to hoe; 
To win the sunshine and raineloud, 
And make great harvests to grow. 
When God placed man in the Garden 
He made him a tiller of land: 
And where to-day there’s an Eden 
There’s a man with a hoe in his hand. 


This earth would be but a desert 
Were it not for the man with the hoe. 
Who raised from the waves fair Holland? 
Who drained the vales of the Nile and Po? 
His hand has made the zones to bloom 
With affluent harvests broad and free; 
And lands where once the savage roamed 
Now teems with wealth from sea to sea. 


No paladin or knight of old 

Who led their hosts ’gainst Moslem foe, 
Deserves a prouder wreath of fame 

Than he who labors with the hoe. 
His hands have beautified the earth, 

Have raised the dyke and cleared the fen, 
And in the centuries to come 

May bring the Golden Age again. 


He drinks the joys of harvest fields, 
The summer’s balmy winds that blow; 
The songs of birds are benizons 
To him that wields the useful hoe. 
No stolid ‘‘ brother to the ox,”’ 
No ‘‘blinded laborer’’ is he, 
But emperor in his wide domain 
Of Peace and Health and Liberty. 


Then toil with courage new, my friend, 
Toil on, whate’er may be in store: 
Earth’s richest blessing all are thine, 
And monarchs could not ask for more. 
When the world’s story is written 
And its proudest lesson we know, 
Ah, then, as its truest hero 
Will stand the man with the hoe. 








FRANK BLAISDELL, M. D. 


President New Hampshire Medical Society 

















Dr. Frank Blaisdell 


The New President of the N. H. Medical Society 


Among the various state organiza- 
tions holding their annual meetings 
during the last month was the New 
Hampshire Medical Society, estab- 
lished in 1791, and being one of the 
oldest and most honored associations 
of its class in the country, which met 
in observance of its one hundred 
and eighteenth anniversary in Con- 
cord, on the thirteenth and fourteenth 
of May, Dr. John M. Gile of Hanover 
presiding, and the sessions, as usual, 
being highly profitable and instrue- 
tive. 

In accordance with the established 
custom of making an annual change 
in the inecumbeney of the president’s 
office, Doctor Gile having succeeded 
Dr. John H. Neal one vear ago, Dr. 
Frank Blaisdell of Goffstown was se- 
lected as president for the ensuing 
vear. 

Doctor Blaisdell is a practitioner of 
note in central New Hampshire, par- 
ticularly in the line of surgery, and 
although still in the prime of life has 
long held high rank in his profession. 
He is a son of the late Stephen and 
Amanda (Marshall) Blaisdell, born in 
Goffstown May 28, 1852. He was 
educated in the schools of his native 
town and at the Swedenborgian Acad- 
emy at Contooecook. He studied medi- 
eine with Dr. George E. Hersey and 
Prof. Lyman B. How of Manchester, 
and with Prof. Carlton B. Frost of 
Hanover, and graduated from the 
Dartmouth Medical College in the 
class of 1876. He commenced prac- 
tice in his native town in November 
of that year, where he has ever since 
continued, with marked success, his 
professional services being in demand 
throughout a wide range of territory. 

Doctor Blaisdell is a member of the 
American Medical Association and a 
member of the New Hampshire Surg- 
ical Club, and ex-president of the 


same. He has also long been an ac- 
tive member of the Hillsborough 
County Medical Society. He has 
written many papers upon medical 
subjects, and his ‘‘One Hundred 
Years of New Hampshire Surgery’’ 
was of such interest that the Surgical 
Club had an edition of the same 
printed for private distribution. He 
has delivered many addresses before 
various societies, and gave the doctor- 
ate address before the graduating 
class at the Dartmouth Medieal Col- 
lege in 1902. He had charge of the 
Hillsborough County hospital for 
eight years, during which time much 
surgical practice was involved. He 
is also an associate of the Elliot Hos- 
pital at Manchester, and greatly in- 
terested in its work. 

Doctor Blaisdell is a deseendant on 
the paternal side of the English Blais- 
dells and the Taggarts of Scotland, 
and on his mother’s side from Chief 
Justice John Marshall and Robert 
Livingston. Dr. George C. Blaisdell, 
the well-known physician and surgeon 
of Contooecook, is his brother. An- 
other brother is Edwin A. Blaisdell, 
merchant and town clerk of Goffs- 
town. 

He was united in marriage August 
29, 1877, with Miss Anna I. White, a 
daughter of Sergt. George N. White 
of the Rhode Island Cavalry, a de- 
scendant of the same family as Pere- 


grine White of Mayflower fame. 
They have three sons: Arthur G., a 
graduate of Phillips Exeter and 


Yale, now with MeVicker, Golliard & 
Co., Fifth Avenue, New York; Perey 
N., a graduate of Hesser’s Business 
College, now at Hampton; and Willie 
E., also a graduate of the latter in- 
stitution, with H. W. Parker & Co. 
of Manchester. 

Doctor Blaisdell has taken a lively 
interest in public affairs in Goffstown, 
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particularly in educational matters, 
and has been chairman of the board 
of education for fifteen years. He is 
an Odd Fellow, a Knight of Pythias 
and a member of the Congregational 
Chureh. He is a loyal Dartmouth 
man. and, with his love of sports, 


The Forest Shrine 


takes no little interest in the triumphs 
of its champions on the athletic field. 
It should also be added that he has 
always been a friend of the old sol- 
dier, and has delivered numerous 
addresses on Memorial Day and sim- 
ilar occasions. 


The Forest Shrine 


By Sarah J. Holden * 


O, lightly, lightly move! 
There is a power, a spirit in the woods, 
A viewless being, that with life more pure 
And passionless than ours doth fill these shades, 
Hallowing, as by some deep, mysterious spell, 
Each broad, dim aisle and cloistered nook where sleep 
The shadows through the long, bright summer day. 
—Yes, lightly tread! ’tis Nature’s solitude! 
The world’s vain tumult hath not entered here, 
Nor eare nor passion ever hath disturbed 
This peaceful life. But here, from purer shrines 
Than human hearts, riseth sweet incense; here, 
"Neath the vast dome no mortal hand hath reared, 
’Mid Nature’s glorious temple, voices sweet, 
Varied, yet blending all in harmony, 
Break the deep stillness with their notes of praise. 


Fitting shrines are thine, 
O Nature, for the worship undefiled 
Of human hearts; amid thy quiet haunts, 
How the vain world and all its transient joys 
Recedeth from the sight. The tear-dimmed eye 
Of faith grows brighter and its vision clear ; 
The spirit, freed from all its weary weight 
Of worldliness, and meeker, humbler grows, 
In its dim comprehension of the power, 
The love and mercy of the Infinite— 
And, taught this lesson by each bird and tree— 
‘*God loveth all His works,’’ bows at His feet 
Like a returning prodigal. 


* These lines were written by Miss Holden of West Concord, a daughter of the late Daniel Holden, 
in 1855, and never before published. 
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A. Notable Occasion 


One Hundredth Anniversary of the Congregational 
Association 


By H. H. Metcalf 


An occasion of unusual interest in 
the religious history of the state was 
that at Boseawen on the 18th, 19th 
and 20th ultimo, when and where the 
General Association of Congrega- 
tional Churches of New Hampshire 
held its one hundredth anniversary 
meeting. 

This association was organized, 
under a charter granted by the legis- 
lature, on the 8th day of June, 1909, 
at the residence of Rev. Asa MecFarl- 
and, D. D., in Coneord, and its first 
regular meeting was held in Boscawen 
on Tuesday, September 20, at the resi- 
dence of Rev. Samuel Wood, D. D., 
then pastor of the church in that 
town. At this meeting there were 
nine delegates only present, all cleri- 
eal, as was the custom for many years 
following, representing the different 
local associations of the state. They 
were Rev. Elihu Thayer, D. D., of 
Kingston, who was chosen moderator, 
Rev. John H. Church of Pelham, who 
was made secretary, or scribe, and 
who also gave the sermon; Rev. Jesse 
Remington of Candia, Rev. Samuel 
Wood, D. D., of Boscawen, Rev. 
Thomas Worcester of Salisbury, Rev. 
John Kelley of Hampstead, Rev. 
Moses Bradford of Francestown, Rev. 
William Rolfe of Groton, and Rev. 
William F. Rowland of Exeter. 

Fifty years later, on August 23, 24 
and 25, 1859, the fiftieth annual meet- 
ing and anniversary of the association 
was also holden in Boscawen, on this 
occasion the church at the Plains be- 
ing occupied for the purpose. It was 
naturally an occasion of great inter- 
est for the denomination in the state 
at large, and particularly so for the 
local church and the townspeople, who 
kept open house and extended untim- 





ited hospitality. The meeting opened 
on Tuesday forenoon, with the annual 
sermon by the preacher selected for 
the occasion, Rev. J. G. Davis of 
Amherst, at the conclusion of which 
the preacher took the chair and the 
business of the association was opened 
by the presentation of the credentials 
of delegates, of whom there were 
thirty-one present, representing the 
following district associations: Bel- 
knap, Derry, Harmony, Hollis, Hop- 
kinton, Laneaster, Manchester, Mo- 


nadnock, Orange, Piscataqua, Sul- 
livan, Suneook and Union. There 


were also several delegates present 
from other state associations and con- 
ferences. Organization was effected 
by the choice of Rev. Z. S. Barstow, 
D. D., of Keene as moderator and Rev. 
J. W. Ray of Manchester as scribe. 

In recent years, it may be noted, 
the custom has prevailed of electing 
officers and committees at the clos- 
ing session of each annual session, to 
serve for the year following. 

Up to this time the association had 
been composed entirely of clerical 
members; but at this meeting a recom- 
mendation, presented the year previ- 
ous, to the effect that a lay representa- 
tion be admitted in conference was 
adopted, and a committee appointed 
to provide for carrying out the ar- 
rangement. 

On Thursday, the closing day of 
the session, occurred the anniversary 
exercises proper, the attendance being 
very large. The historical address 


was given in the forenoon by Rev. 
Nathaniel Bouton, D. D., of Concord; 
and in the afternoon a dozen or more 
short addresses, replete with interest- 
ing reminiscences, were given by as 
many clergymen in attendance. 
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The one hundredth anniversary 
meeting this year was held in the 
same church as the fiftieth, and on 
the second day, when the anniversary 
exercises proper occurred, there were 
present quite a number of those who 
were in attendance fifty years ago, 
among them being Rev. Arthur Lit- 
tle, D. D., of Dorchester, Mass., then 
a student, whose home was in the ad- 
joining town of Webster. 

Rev. Alfred T. Hillman of Conway 
presided as moderator at this centen- 
nial gathering, having been chosen at 
the previous annual meeting, and the 
annual sermon was given by the Rev. 
Richard L. Swain, Ph. D., of Laconia. 














Congregational Church, Boscawen 


The centennial addresses, Wednesday 
afternoon, were three in number, 
given by Rev. L. H. Thayer of 
Portsmouth, whose special subject was 
‘*Congregationalism in New Hamp- 
shire in the Last Century’’; Rev. Bur- 
ton W. Lockhart, D. D., of Manches- 
ter, who discussed ‘‘The Develop- 
ment of Religious Thought in the 
Ninteenth Century,’’ and Rev. Ar- 
thur Little, D. D., who spoke on 
‘New Hampshire Congregationalism 
Abroad.”’ 





A Notable Occasion 















At the meeting this year a resolu- 
tion was adopted, in accordance with 
the recommendation of the national 
body, changing the name of the or- 
ganization from the General Associ- 
ation of Congregational Churches of 
New Hampshire to the General Con- 
ference. © 

At the closing session, on Thurs- 
day, at which officers were chosen for 
the ensuing year, Mr. Charles T. Page 
of Concord was elected moderator. 
Other officers named included Rev. 
Thomas Chalmers, Manchester, vice 
moderator; Joseph Benton, Concord, 
statistical secretary and_ treasurer; 
Rev. Albert H. Thompson, Raymond, 
annalist ; Rev. Joseph Clough, Nashua, 
auditor; Rev. Joseph Lyman, Pitts- 
field, narrator; Rev. Arthur W. 
Bailey, Keene, preacher. 

The election of the annual preacher 
has ordinarily been regarded as the 
most important one made, although in 
recent years the office of moderator 
has come to be regarded as one of 
honor and responsibility. 

As a record of historical interest 
we are able, through the courtesy of 
Mr. Benton, the statistical secretary, 
to present the following complete list 
of moderators and annual preachers 
of the association, with the dates and 
places of meeting: 

1809—Boscawen, September 20, Rev. 
Elisha Thayer. D. D., moderator; Rev. 
John H. Church, D. D., preacher. 1810— 
Exeter, September 19, Rev. William F. 
Rowland, moderator; no preacher. 1811 
Dunbarton, September 17, Rev. Pearson 
Thurston, moderator ; Rev. Pearson Thurs- 
ton, preacher. 1812—Hollis, September 
15, Rev. Seth Payson, D. D., moderator ; 
Rev. Walter Harris, D. D., preacher. 
1813—Plymouth, September 22, Rev. 
Isaiah Potter, moderator; Rev. Eli Smith, 
preacher. 1814—Hanover, September 20, 
Rev. Seth Payson, D. D., moderator; no 
preacher. 1815—Keene, September 19, 
Rev. Wiliam F. Rowland, moderator; Rev. 
William F. Rowland, preacher. 1816— 
Concord, September 17, Rev. John Smith, 
moderator; Rev. Phineas Cooke, preacher. 
1817—Exeter, September 16, Rev. John 
Kelley, moderator; Rev. Stephen Chapin, 
D. D., preacher. 1818—Dover, September 
15, Rev. Huntington Porter, moderator; 
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Rev. Sylvester Dana, preacher. 
Haverhill, September 21, Rev. Samuel 
Wood, moderator; Rev. Josiah Webster, 
preacher. 1820—Portsmouth. September 
19, Rev. Eli Smith, moderator; Rev. 
Zedekiah S. Barstow, preacher. 1821— 
New Ipswich, September 18, Rev. Jona- 
than Ward, moderator; Rev. Jonathan 
Ward, preacher. 1822—Pembroke, Sep- 
tember 3, Rev. Ebenezer Hill, moderator ; 
Rev. John Kelly, preacher. 1823—Ac- 
worth, September 2, Rev. Roswell Shurt- 
leff, moderator; Rev. David Sutherland, 
preacher. 1824—Londonderry, September 
7, Rev. John H. Church, D. D., moderator ; 
Rev. Joseph Rowell, preacher. 1825— 
Lyme, September 6, Rev. Drury Fair- 
bank, moderator; Rev. Amasa Smith, 
preacher. 1826—Durham, September 5, 
Rev. John H. Church, D. D., moderator; 
Rev. Robert Page, preacher. 1827— 
Rindge, September 4, Rev. Walter Harris, 
D. D., moderator; Rev. Bennett Tyler, 
D. D., preacher. 1828—Salisbury, Sep- 
tember 2, Rev. Jonathan French, mod- 
erator; Rev. Jonathan French, preacher. 
1829—Newport, September 1, Rev. David 
Sutherland, moderator; Rev. Charles 
Walker, preacher. 1830—Portsmouth, Sep- 
tember 7, Rev. Phineas Cooke, moderator ; 
Rey. E. P. Bradford, preacher. 1831— 
Concord, September 6, Rev. Nathaniel 
Lambert, moderator; Rev. Ebenezer Cole- 
man, preacher. 1832—Amherst. Septem- 
ber 4, Rev. John Woods, moderator: Rev. 
Ebenezer Coleman, preacher. 1833— 
Keene, September 3, Rev. Nathan Lord, 
D. D., moderator; Rev. Joseph Lane, 
preacher. 1834—Meredith Bridge (La- 
conia), September 2, Rev. Edward lL. 
Parker, moderator; Rev. Andrew Govan, 
preacher. 1835—Plymouth, September 1, 
Rev. Z. S. Barstow, moderator; Rey. Sam- 
uel Harris, preacher. 1836—Exeter, Au- 
gust 31, Rev. Lilas Aiken, moderator: Rev. 
Nathan Lord, D. D., preacher. 1837— 
Claremont, August 22, Rev. Phineas Cooke, 
moderator ; Rev. Jonathan Curtis, 
preacher. 1838—New Ipswich, August 
28, Rev. Jonathan French, moderator: 
Rev. Abraham Burnham, preacher. 1839 
—Lyme, August 27, Rev. Z. S. Barstow, 
moderator; Rev. Edwin Holt. preacher. 
1840—Hampton, August 25, Rev. Jona- 
than French, moderator; Rev. Giles Leach, 
preacher. 1841—Francestown, August 24, 
Rev. Isaac Robinson, moderator: Rev. 
Isaac Robinson, preacher. 1842—Dover, 
August 23, Rev. Nathaniel Bouton, moder- 
ator; Rev. Austin Richards, preacher. 1843 
—Nashua, August 22, Rev. John Richards, 
moderator; Rev. John Richards, preacher. 
1844—Concord, August 27, Rev. John M. 
Whiton, moderator; Rev. Jonathan McGee, 
preacher. 1845—Portsmouth, August 26, 
Rev. Archibald Burgess, moderator; Rev. 


1819— 
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John H. Young, preacher. 1846—Newport, 
August 25, Rev. Edward L. Parker, mod- 
erator; Rev. Edward L. Parker, preacher. 
1847—Meredith Bridge, August 24, Rev. 
Jonathan French, moderator; Rev. Na- 
thaniel Barker, preacher. 1848—Manches- 
ter, August 22, Rev. Thomas Savage, mod- 
erator; Rev. Nathaniel Bouton, preacher. 
1849—Plymouth, August 28, Rev. John M. 
Whiton, moderator; Rev. Thomas Savage, 
preacher. 1850—Great Falls (Somers- 
worth), August 27; Rev. Nathaniel Bou- 
ton, moderator; Rev. Nathan Lord, D. D., 
preacher. 1851—Acworth, August 26, Rev. 
Alvan Tobey, moderator; Rev. James T. 
McCollom, preacher. 1852—Pittsfield, Au- 
gust 24, Rev. Moses Gerould, moderator ; 
Rev. Moses Gerould, preacher. 1853—Lit- 
tleton, August 23, Rev. Jacob Scales, mod- 
erator; Rev. Amos Blanchard, preacher. 
1854—Derry, August 22, Rev. P. B. Day, 
moderator; Rev. J. Cummings, preacher. 
1855—Coneord, August 28. Rev. Thomas 
Savage, moderator; Rev. Charles Shedd, 
preacher. 1856—Exeter, August 26, Rev. 
E. I. Carpenter, moderator; Rev. E. I. 
Carpenter, preacher. 1857—Keene, Au- 
gust 25, Rev. Rufus Chase, moderator ; 
Rev. J. M. C. Bartley, preacher. 1858— 
Hampton, August 24, Rev. Nathaniel 
Bouton, D. D., moderator; Rev. John H. 
Merrill, preacher. 1859—Boscawen, Au- 
gust 23, Rev. Z. S. Barstow, moderator ; 
tev. J. C. Davis, preacher. 1860—Clare- 
mont, August 28, Rev. C. W. Wallace, mod- 
erator: Rev. Asa P. Tenney, preacher. 
1861—Portsmouth, August 27, Hon. 
Thomas J. Melvin, moderator; Rev. Joseph 
B. Hill, preacher. 1862—Concord, August 
26. Rev. J. M. R. Eaton, moderator; Rev. 
Cyrus W. Wallace, preacher. 1863—Haver- 
hill, August 25, Rev. S. G. Brown, D. D., 
moderator: Rev. E. W. Cook, preacher. 
1864—Manchester, August 23, Rev William 
T. Savage, moderator; Rev. Erdix Tenney, 
D. D., preacher. 1865—Newport, August 
22, Rev. Amos Foster, moderator; Rev. 
Edward Robie, preacher. 1866—Dover, 
August 28, Rev. John H. Young, D. D., 
moderator: Rev. A. D. Smith, D. D., 
preacher. 1867—Nashua, August 27, Rev. 
P. B. Day. moderator; Rev. Jeremiah 
Blake, preacher. 1868—Concord, August 
25. Rev. E. A. Lawrence, D. D., moderator ; 
Rev. George Duston, preacher. 1869— 
Keene, August 24, Rev. H. E. Parker, mod- 
erator; Rev. H. E. Parker, preacher. 1870 
—Milford, August 23, Rev. J. G. Davis, 
moderator: Rev. George M. Adams 
preacher. 1871—Rochester, August 22, 
Rev. C. A. Downs, moderator; Rev. C. A. 
Downs, preacher. 1872—Bristol, August 
27. Rev. S. L. Blake, moderator; Rev. S. 
L. Blake. preacher. 1873—Laconia, Sep- 
tember 16, Rev. William J. Tucker, mod- 
erator: Rev. William J. Tucker, preacher. 
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1874—Exeter, September 15, Hon. Jona- 
than E. Sargent, moderator; Rev. Asa D. 
Smith, D. D., preacher. 1875—Claremont, 
September 7, Rev. George B. Spaulding, 
moderator ; Rev. Swift Byington, preacher. 
1876—Littleton, September 11, Rev. Na- 
thaniel Bouton, D. D., moderator; Rev. 
E. D. Sanborn, preacher. 1877—Great 
Falls, September 11, Rev. George Dustan, 
moderator; Rev. George B. Spaulding, 
preacher. 1878—Concord, September 10, 
Rev. F. G. Clark, moderator; Rey. E. E. 
P. Abbott, preacher. 1879—Lebanon, Sep- 
tember 16, Rev. George H. Scott, mod- 
erator; Rev. Samuel C. Bartlett, D. D., 
preacher. 1880—Portsmouth, September 
14, Hon. Jonathan E. Sargent, moderator: 
Rev. Wiliam V. W. Davis, preacher. 1881 
—Manchester, September 13, Rev. Samuel 
C. Bartlett, D. D., moderator; Rev. Wil- 
liam A. McGinley, preacher. 1882—Lan- 
caster, September 12, Ezra M. Smith, mod- 
erator; Rev. C. W. Wallace, D. D., 
preacher. 1883—Dover, September 25, 
Hon. Lyman D. Stevens, moderator; Rev. 
Samuel P. Leeds, D. D., preacher. 1884 
—Newport, September 16, Hon. John J. 
Bell, moderator; Rev. Franklin D. Ayer, 
preacher. 1885—Nashua, September 15, 
Rey. Warren R. Cochrane. moderator; 
Rev. Warren R. Cochrane, preacher. 1886 
—Manchester. September 14. Rev. George 
E. Street, moderator; Rev. Gabriel Camp- 
bell, D. D., preacher. 1887—Keene, Sep- 
tember 10, Rev. F. D. Ayer, D. D., mod- 
erator; Rev. Willard G. Sperry, preacher. 
1888—East Derry, September 11, Rev. 
Quincy Blakely, moderator; Rev. Charles 
E. Havens, preacher. 1889—Exeter, Sep- 
tember 3, Rev. Charles S. Murkland. mod- 
erator; Rev. Charles S. Murkland, 
preacher. 1890—Milford, September 16, 
Rev. Cyrus Richardson, D. D., moderator ; 
Rev. Cyrus Richardson, D. D., preacher. 
1891—Claremont, September 15. Rev. 
Charles E. Harrington, D. D., moderator ; 
Rey. Charles E. Harrington, PD. D., 
preacher. 1892—Manchester, September 
3, Rev. George E. Hall, D. D., moderator ; 
Rey. George E. Hall, D. D., preacher. 1893 
—Lancaster, September 12, Hon. Jchn Kim- 
ball, moderator; Rev. William J. Tucker, 
D. D., preacher. 1894—Concord, Septem- 
ber 11, Rev. George F. Merriam, mod- 
erator; Rev. Lucius H. Thayer, preacher. 
1895—Nashua, September 17. Rev. Frank 
G. Clark, moderator; Rev. Frank G. Clark, 
preacher. 1896—Littleton, September 22, 
Edward R. Kent, moderator; Rev. George 
H. Tilton, preacher. 1897—Portsmouth, 
September 21. Rev. Harry P. Dewey, D. D., 
moderator; Rev. Harry P. Dewey, D. D., 
preacher. 1898—Pittsfield, September 27, 
Rev. Burton W. Lockhart, D. D., mod- 
erator; Rev. Burton W. Lockhart, D. D., 
preacher. 1899—Manchester, October 10, 
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Rev. George Hl. Reed, moderator; Rev. 
George -H. Reed, preacher. 1900—Con- 
cord, October 2, Rev. William F. Cooley, 
moderator; Rev. William F. Cooley, 
preacher. 1901—Rochester, May 1, Rev. 
Cyrus Richardson, D. D., moderator; Rev. 
Rufus P. Gardner, preacher. 1902— 
IKkeene, May 6, Rev. George E. Hall, D. D., 
moderator; Rev. Thomas Chalmers, D. D., 
preacher. 1903—Newport, May 5, Rev. 
Wilbert L. Anderson, moderator; Rev. 
Wilbert L. Anderson, preacher. 1904— 
Berlin, May 24, Rev. Lucius H. Thayer, 
moderator; Rev. Edward P. Drew, 
preacher. 1905—Franklin, May 22, Hon. 
Daniel C. Remich, moderator; Rev. Am- 
brose W. Vernon, preacher. 1906—Exeter, 
May 22, E. Scott Owen, moderator; Rev. 
John M. Wathen, preacher. 1907—La- 
conia, May 21, Rev. B. W. Lockhart, D. D., - 
mcderator; Rev. Samuel H. Dana, D. D., 
preacher. 1908—Lebanon, May 19, Rev. 
Charles L. Merriam, moderator; Rev. Wil- 
lis A. Hadley, preacher. 1909—Boscawen, 
May 18, Rev. Alfred T. Hillman, mod- 
erator: Rev. Richard L. Swain, Ph. D., 
preacher. 1910—Dover, May —, Charles 
T. Page, moderator; Rev. Arthur W. 
Bailey, preacher. 


It will be noted that no layman was 
chosen to the office of moderator until 
1861, when the choice fell upon the 
Hon. Thomas J. Melvin. Since then 
but nine laymen in all, ineluding Mr. 
Page, the moderator-elect, have been 
named for this office, Hon. Jonathan 
E. Sargent serving in 1874 and again 
in 1880; Ezra M. Smith in 1882; Hon. 
Lyman D. Stevens in 1883; Hon. 
John J. Bell in 1884; Hon. John 
Kimball in 1893; Edward R. Kent in 
1896: Hon. Daniel C. Remich in 1905, 
and E. Seott Owen in 1906. 

Charles Tilton Page, the newly 
elected moderator of the association 
or conference, has been a prominent 
citizen and business man of Coneord 
for many years, and an active member 
of the First Congregational Church 
of that city. He is of the ninth gen- 
eration in direct descent from John 
and Phebe (Paine) Page, who came 
from England in 1630 with their pas- 
tor, the Rev. John Rogers, in Win- 
throp’s Expedition, and settled at 
Watertown, Mass., where John Page 
was made first constable of the town 
in September of that year and ad- 
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mitted a freeman on May 18 following. 
The line of descent from John is 
through Samuel, Joseph, John (one 
of the early proprietors of Gilman- 
ton), Moses, Andrew, Moses and 
Moses Webster. The latter, the fa- 
ther of Charles Tilton, as well as of 
George Franklin, also long prominent 
in Concord business affairs, and of 
several other children now deceased, 
was born in Gilmanton February 27, 
1820. He was a tanner and currier 
by oceupation, and pursued his eall- 
ing in Pittsfield, Woburn, Mass., and 
Franklin. He married Mary Ann, 
daughter of Daniel Ayer of Loudon, 
June 7, 1843. 

Charles Tilton was born in Wo- 
burn, Mass., August 5, 1846, remov- 
ing with his parents to Chichester in 
this state when five years of age, and 
six years later to Franklin, where he 
attended the public schools, and later 
pursued a business course at East- 
man’s Commercial College, Pough- 
keepsie, N. Y., upon the completion 
of which he returned home and be- 
came associated with his brother, 
George F., in the manufacture of 
leather belting at Franklin, under the 
firm name of Page Brothers, continu- 
ing there until 1871, when the busi- 
ness was removed to Coneord and 
turned over to the extensive and now 
widely known Page Belting Company, 
which was organized for its continu- 
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ance and incorporated the following 
year, of which company Mr. Page has 
been treasurer since its organization, 
except for a brief period of a few 
months, and has had his residence in 
Coneord, exeept three years, from 
1872 to 1875, when, in addition to 
his general duties as treasurer, he 
was in charge of the Boston inter- 
ests of the corporation, having his 
home in Medford. 

Mr. Page has ever been a _ public- 
spirited citizen, interested in the ma- 
terial progress as well as the moral 
and educational welfare of the com- 
munity. He is an active member of- 
the Coneord Commercial Club and 
has been one of its board of directors 
for many years. 

He is a member of various national 
trade organizations; is president and 
acting commissioner of the National 
Lace Leather Manufacturing Associ- 
ation, and chairman of the executive 
committee of the National Belting 
Manufacturers’ Association. 

He married, June 2, 1870, Almira, 
daughter of Oliver H. and Sarah 
Farnum (Bergen) Booth of Lebanon. 
They have three children: Grace 
Farnum, born August 4, 1872, wife 
of Dr. Henry H. Amsden; Elwin 
Lawrence, born February 22, 1876, a 
graduate of Williams College and an 
attorney and counselor at law; and 
Wilbur Jewell, born January 4, 1883, 
all of Coneord. 


If I Should Die Tonight 


By Charles Henry Chesley 


If I should die tonight, if this should be 

The last effulgent sunset I may see, 

Yet have I lived full well, for love has come 
And spread for me of all life’s gifts the sum. 


If I should die tonight, yet have I seen 

The treasuries of earth a-blaze with sheen ; 
Love oped the door and I am well content,— 
If I should die tonight, life were well spent. 
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By J. M. Moses 


The standard history of Epsom is 
that by J. H. Dolbeer, Esq., included 
in Hurd’s history of Merrimack 
County. His sources were mainly the 
town records and a historical pam- 
phlet written by Rev. Jonathan Cur- 
tiss in 1823. Mr. Curtiss got his in- 
formation mostly from tradition, as 
children of some of the first settlers 
were then living. 

While Mr. Dolbeer’s history is very 
full, considering the space limits im- 
posed, it could not include many par- 
ticulars about early settlers and 
their locations. I hope to supple- 
ment it somewhat in this respect. 

Mr. Curtiss wrote: ‘‘It appears 
from various facts that there were a 
number of families in town a consid- 
erable time before its incorporation. ’”’ 
(Incorporated May 18, 1727.) 

No doubt adventurous white men, 
hunters and trappers roamed the for- 
ests and camped at various places, in 
more or less Indian fashion, at very 
early dates. It is harder to believe 
that white families lived in this see- 
tion before they could have title to 
land, and I have not seen that as- 
sumed by other historians. On the 
eontrary, Epsom and the adjoining 
towns were incorporated too early, 
before settlement was practicable, as 
a means of holding the land against 
the encroachments of Massachusetts. 

It was not till June 12, 1732, that 
any lots were laid out or any attempt 
at settlement was made by the pro- 
prietors of Epsom, so far as the ree- 
ords show. Then twenty fifty-acre 
home lots, with thirty acres each of 
out-lying land, were granted to 
twenty proprietors, who undertook to 
settle the first twenty families. The 
requirement was only to build a house 
and settle a family and plant or sow 
three acres on each lot. There was 
no requirement as to how long the 
families should stay. At least one 


lot was forfeited from failure to com- 
ply with these conditions. 

The charter required that the an- 
nual meetings should be held in Ep- 
som as soon as the settlement was 
**perfected,’’ meaning, I suppose, the 
twenty families and improvements re- 
quired by the charter. No meetings 
were held there before 1742, and they 
were not held there regularly before 
1750. Barrington lost half its people 
in the time of the French war of 
1745-49 by removal, and no doubt 
Epsom suffered as much. The num- 
ber of families had not reached fifty 
in 1761, and did not much exceed that 
number in 1773. 

After considerable search of deeds 
I have yet to find proof that any 
other settler was there as early as 
Charles MeCoy. He was ‘‘of Epsom’’ 
by a deed in October 29, 1735, and 
Mr. Curtiss thought he had a daugh- 
ter, Mary, born there as early as 1731. 
She lived till 1828, and was believed 
to have been the first white child 
born in the town. 

Mr. Curtiss said that MeCoy came 
from Londonderry, and deeds show 
that a Charles MeCoy, farmer, of 
Londonderry (the only Charles 
McCoy of the recorded deeds of that 
period) bought land November 12, 
1728, in Chester, a home lot of twenty 
acres, with outlying land. He sold 
this June 30, 1730, a wife, Mary, sign- 
ing. 

He may have been in Epsom a few 
years before 1735,-as settlers were 
often required to locate and make im- 
provements before receiving title to 
land. Probably he was a son, or 
younger brother, of Alexander 
MeCoy, a Seoteh Highlander, who 
settled in the part of Londonderry 
that became Windham, and who is 
said to have been six feet, seven 
inches tall and to have weighed 296 
pounds. The pioneers were not apt 
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to be dwarfs. All the McCoys men- 
tioned in the New Hampshire Prov- 
ince Deeds seem to have been of the 
Windham and Epsom families, ex- 
cepting, perhaps, a Francis, who 
bought land in Exeter April 4, 1748. 
Charles of Epsom deeded to sons Na- 
thaniel and Francis, May 23, 1752, 
and they deeded this land in 1760. 
Francis of Epsom had deeded Novem- 
ber 1, 1752. 

Mr. Curtiss mentioned also a son 
John, adult or nearly so in 1747, and 
*‘vounger children.’’ He gave an in- 
teresting account of the capture, Au- 
gust 21, 1747, of Charles MceCoy’s sec- 
ond wife, Isabel, by the Indians. The 
place is now marked by a memorial 
stone. The people left the town at 
this time for the older settlements, 
and this makes it not improbable that 
the Francis MeCoy who bought land 
in Exeter in 1748 was the Francis, 
son of Charles. Exeter then extended 
to Chester and Raymond. 

The McCoys left Epsom in 1760. 
For more about them see the interest- 
ing article in the GRANITE MONTHLY 
of June, 1908, by Byron Moore; also 
a note in the Boston Transcript April 
14, 1909. Charles was probably liv- 
ing in Allenstown as late as 1790, per- 
haps included in the family of 
Charles, Jr., who was the Charles of 
the census, and had wife, Sarah. 
April 6, 1787, Charles MeCoy and 
wife, Mary, of Allenstown deeded to 
the town their farm where they then 
lived, bounded north on the Suncook 
River. Nathaniel was of Pembroke 
in 1761 and owned land on the west 
bank of the Merrimack. In 1772 
Francis bought the land on which the 
Hooksett railroad station now stands. 
John was perhaps the John McCoy of 
Durham who bought land in Notting- 
ham August 27, 1761, and died there 
before 1789, leaving a son John and 
several daughters. 

The MeCoy farm in Epsom was 
sold April 30, 1760, to Reuben and 
Eliphalet Sanborn of Hampton, and 
has remained in the Sanborn family 
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to this time, the present owner being 
Judge Walter H. Sanborn of St. Paul, 
Minn. 

Andrew MecClary was ‘‘of Epsom”’ 
by a deed April 30, 1741. He is said 
to have settled there in 1738. He 
came ‘from the north of Ireland in 
1726, reaching Boston August 8 of 
that year. October 8, 1728, Andrew 
‘*MeCleary’’ of Hanover, Plymouth 
County, Mass., bought land in Not- 
tingham, N. H. He was ‘‘of Not- 
tingham’’ by a deed October 16, 
1735, also ‘‘of Nottingham’’ Feb- 
ruary 27 and March 7, 1747, but ‘‘of 
Epsom’’ again June 10, 1747, and- 
onward. He died there between Sep- 
tember 13, 1764 and October 15, 
1765, leaving a widow, Agnes, and 
children: John, born in 1719; An- 
drew, said to have been about ten 
years younger; Jane, who had mar- 
ried, January 8, 1756, John Me- 
Gaffey; and a daughter that had 
married Richard Tripp. By tradition 
this daughter’s name was Ann. The 
church records have it Nanny. <A 
deed signed by her mark October 15, 
1765, has it ‘‘Agnas.’’ An older de- 
ceased daughter, Margaret, had mar- 
ried George Wallace early enough to 
have a child baptized in 1740. 

The McClarys had the most east- 
erly of the home lots, near Deerfield, 
John living on the south side of the 
road and Andrew, Jr., on the north 
side. The three sisters lived near. 
All had large families, and the 
McClary blood became widely dif- 
fused, though the name has disap- 
peared. This noted family was so 
fully treated by Warren Tripp in the 
GRANITE Montuuy of October, 1900, 
that I will pass it without further 
notice here. 

Among the proprietors who under- 
took to settle, the first twenty families 
were Samuel Wallace of Rye and 
William Wallace of Greenland, prob- 
ably brothers, though I have not seen 
proof of that. Samuel was son of 
William, who was son of a George 
Wallis (generally so spelled) ‘‘some- 





time of Newfoundland,’’ who bought 
land and buildings at Little Harbor 
November 6, 1660. This George was 
not the George that came from Lon- 
don in 1635, as claimed in the history 
of Rye, for that George settled at 
Chelsea, Mass. The men who under- 
took to settle frontier towns were gen- 
erally interested for sons or sons-in- 
law; and accordingly we find Sam- 
uel Wallace deeding his son George, 
June 1, 1741, the home lot in Epsom, 
where he now lives, a fifty-acre lot on 
the south side of the road ‘‘granted 
me for settling the town’’; also the 
thirty-acre outlying lot, and Lot 68 
in the second range. The same day 
he willed to his son William ‘‘my 
fifty-acre lot in Epsom on the north 
side of the road,’’ between Joshua 
Berry’s land on the east and parson- 
age land on the west; also the eastern 
half of Lot 101 in the third range. 
This William, then of Rye, bought, 
June 30, 1742, another home lot in 
Epsom. If he ever lived in Epsom it 
was but a short time. He died be- 
fore March 25, 1747, leaving three 
young boys: Samuel, who in 1771 was 
a carpenter of New Castle; William, 
who settled in Northwood; and 
Spencer, who was of Exeter in 1790. 
This Samuel is believed to have died 
in Epsom in 1800, having bequeathed 
to a son, Joseph Chase Wallace of 
Epsom, also children, Samuel, Shad- 
rach, Peggie and Comfort. The half 
of Lot 101 was in 1778 in possession 
of Jonathan Knowles (son of Simon, 
son of John of Hampton) and was 
occupied by his descendants nearly 
eighty years. 

George Wallace lived in town to old 
age, a deacon and man of prominence. 
About 1765 his ‘‘home lot’’ was a lot 
between John MecClary’s and Deer- 
field line. He left sons, Ebenezer, 
who married his cousin, Sarah MeGaf- 
fey, and settled on Lot 68 in the 
Mountain District; and George, Jr., 
who married Rachel, daughter of 


Philip Babb, and settled a mile or so 
Among their 


southeast in Deerfield. 
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children were William, who married 
Sally True and was ancestor of the 
Wallaces of Northwood Narrows; 
John, who married Mary True and 
had eleven children, among them 
John and George of Epsom; and 
Philip, who married Rachel Babb and 
had children, Alonzo, Caroline, Jo- 
seph and Clarinda. Daughters of 
Dea. George Wallace were Martha, 
who married Benson Ham; Margaret, 
who married Eliphalet Sanborn; and 
Elizabeth, who married Thomas Babb, 
all of Epsom; and Hannah, who in 
1781 was Hannah MecGaffey. An- 
other daughter was Jane, who mar- 
ried Capt. James Gray of Epsom and 
died early, leaving a son, John. 

William Wallace of Greenland 
probably took part in the settlement 
of the town, but I have not seen ree- 
ord of any of his family being there 
very early. He was probably there 
in 1761 and a member of the church, 
but returned to Greenland and died 
there in 1772. His son William was 
in Epsom 1767-69, but returned to 
Greenland. Another son, Samuel, 
had bought forty acres in Epsom be- 
fore February 27, 1747. He was ‘‘of 
Greenland’’ then, ‘‘of Barrington’”’ 
in 1754, when he bought land in Ep- 
som that was later in possession of 
his sons, Nathaniel and Abraham, 
both of Epsom. A William Wey- 
mouth Wallace, a Revolutionary sol- 
dier from Epsom, was a grandson men- 
tioned in the will of William, Sr., 
of Greenland. He removed to Sand- 
wich. A John ‘‘ Woles,’’ chosen as- 
sessor in Epsom in 1750, may have 
been of this family. A daughter, 
Jane, was wife of Mark Moses, who 
lived in Epsom from 1762 onward. 
For a more genealogical account of 
the family, see notes in the Boston 
Transcript June 10, 1907, and Jan. 
28, 1908. 

John Blake (then spelled Black) 
of Greenland, son of John, son of 
Jasper of Hampton, was another pro- 
prietor instrumental in the settle- 
ment of Epsem, though he himself 
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was ‘‘of Greenland’’ as late as March 
2, 1741-’42. He was of Epsom De- 
cember 2, 1743, and had been mod- 
erator of a proprietors’ meeting held 
there May 4 of that year. His son, 
Samuel, according to Mr. Curtiss, 
came to Epsom as early as 1733, not 
as a settler, for he was then only fif- 
teen years old and did not marry till 
1743. Probably something was done 
on most of the home lots as early as 
1733. John Blake, Jr., the eldest son, 
born in 1716, was probably there by 
that time, though he did not marry 
till May, 1740. He then married 
Jemima Locke of Rye. He was 
chosen highway surveyor and fence 
viewer for Epsom in 1748 and was 
undoubtedly a resident. It cannot be 
assumed that all the town officers at 
this time were residents, for the vot- 
ing power was vested in the non-resi- 
dent proprietors as well as in the in- 
habitants, and the meetings were held 
mostly in Portsmouth or New Castle. 
This John and Jemima had a son, 
William, born in Epsom in 1741, who 
is said to have been the first white 
boy born there. If this is true, it 
argues that the place had not been 
very populous in the preceding dec- 
ade, and the three sons of Charles 
MeCoy must have been born before 
he came to town. John, Jr., was “‘of 
Epsom’’ by a deed April 21, 1749, 
and then received of his father a deed 
of forty-seven acres near Pittsfield. 
He was later of Pittsfield. His son, 
William, lived in Epsom till 1766; 
was in Nottingham in 1767, and later 
of Barrington. 

John Blake, Sr., and wife, Mary, 
lived in Epsom to old age. His lo- 
eation is given in a deed of October 
11, 1759. in which he conveys to his 
‘‘heloved son.’’ Thomas Blake of Ep- 
som, fiftv acres ‘‘where my now 
dwelling house stands.’”’ ‘‘that first 
division lot.’’ originally of Thomas 
Berry and numbered 4. In 1754 he 
had deeded to his son, Dearborn 
Blake, then of Epsom, Home Lot No. 
5. Dearborn Blake was of Epping 
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in 1764 and deeded this lot to his 
brother, Thomas, who sold it the same 
year to a distant relative, Jethro 
Blake of Epping, who came to Epsom 
and lived there to old age. Thomas 
removed to Chichester. Another son, 
Benjamin, of Epsom 1762-—’65, went 
to Wolfeboro. 

The Blakes were an excellent fam- 
ily, devoted to the interests of the 
church and town, ranking next to the 
McClarys in prominence and esteem. 
Their name has disappeared from the 
region, but their blood is even more 
widely diffused than that of the 
McClarys. Especially is this true of 
Sergeant Samuel Blake, son of John, 
Sr., who is said to have had nineteen 
children. Thirteen of them lived to 
marry. 

The first of these children were 
baptized in Rye, perhaps born there. 
Before the Epsom church was estab- 
lished some went to the eastern towns 
to have children baptized, and some 
mothers went to their friends there 
before the births of their children for 
better care. 

Samuel’s first wife. whom he mar- 
ried November 24, 1743, was Sarah, 
daughter of Jacob and Sarah (Mars- 
ton) Libby of Rye. His second wife, 
whom he married about 1760, was 
Esther Bickford, sister of Thomas 
and Samuel of Epsom, daughter of 
Thomas and Esther (Adams) Bick- 
ford of Madbury, and granddaughter 
of Thomas Bickford of Durham, who 
was son of John of Dover. 

Samuel Blake was ‘‘of Epsom’’ 
February 8, 1742, when he bought 
Home Lot No. 14, on the south side 
of the road, also part of a sawmill. 
He was ‘‘of Epsom’’ April 21, 1749, 
when his father deeded him Home 
Lot No. 10, bounded east on Wm. 
Hains’ land, west on Samuel Wal- 
lace’s, south on Charles MeCoy’s, 
north on the road. He is said to have 
lived at the place where his son Sam- 
uel lived as late as 1823, now the home 
of D. G. Chesley, a descendant. This 
farm, by a deed of that year, was said 
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to be in Home Lots 9 and 10. He 
died August 19, 1801; his second wife 
June 27, 1804. 

His will, dated August 22, 1797, 
mentioned thirteen children, all but 
Mary living. The first three were by 
the first wife, the rest by the second. 
They were: Hepzibah, wife of Abra- 
ham Wallace of Epsom; Mary, wife 
of Simeon Chapman of Epsom; Me- 
hetabel, wife of William Moses of 
Chichester, son of Mark of Epsom; 
Esther, wife of Josiah Knowles of 
Epsom, son of Jonathan; Sarah, wife 
of Jonathan Fellows of Chichester ; 
Abigail, wife of Simeon Locke of Ep- 
som; Rebecea, wife of Thomas Lake 
of Chichester; Merey, wife of Joseph 
Goss; Temperance, wife of Joseph 
Knowles of Concord, son of Simon of 
Pembroke; Hannah, wife of Robert 
Lake of Chichester; Samuel, Jr. re- 
siduary legatee; Elizabeth, wife of 
John Chesley of Epsom, son of Lem- 
uel, son of Lemuel of Durham; and 
James, who married Jane Sherburne, 
daughter of William of Epsom, set- 
tled in Chichester and had a large 
family, as did nearly all the others. 
For more dates, see a note in the Bos- 
ton Transcript August 8, 1908. 

Mr. Curtiss mentioned William 
Blazo, a Frenchman, as a pioneer set- 
tler in Epsom; also one Whitaker, of 
whom I have found no trace. I do 
not find mention of Blazo in Epsom 
till 1756, though he had bought land 
there ten years earlier, being then 
‘‘of Greenland.’’ He and wife Cath- 
erine were ‘‘of Portsmouth’’ in 1832. 
Both are mentioned in the church ree- 
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ords of Greenland, where they had 
children baptized from 1728 to 1749. 
Probably they did not come to Epsom 
till the close of the war. He was 
highway surveyor there in 1756. A 
deed of 1757 called him ‘‘cooper.’’ 
His son, William, Jr., was constable 
there in 1758, and his son John tyth- 
ingman in 1759. Early in that year 
he deeded his land to his sons, John 
and Amos, including his homestead of 
fifty acres, ‘‘on which my dwelling 
house now stands.’’ This was the 
home lot originally granted to Simon 
Knowles, and was on the south side 
of the road. The sons soon sold it to 
Andrew McClary. William Blazo, 
Sr., is said to have been the first per- 
son buried in the old cemetery; and 
this was referred to as ‘‘the burying 
place’’ August 14, 1761. John and 
Amos soon removed to Pittsfield, just 
above New Orchard, and the latter 
soon after to Parsonsfield, Maine. 
William, Jr., returned to Greenland, 
where he had the homestead of his 
father-in-law, William Wallace. 

The French war of 1745-49 was 
the great interruption in Epsom’s his- 
tory and caused a complete desertion 
of the town at one time. Of the 
period before this war the town ree- 
ords are scant. Doubtless there were 
other pioneers, who failed to gain 
mention in them or in land or pro- 
bate records. It is likely that the 
Locke, Berry and Allen families were 
represented. The MeCoys, MeClarys, 
Wallaces and Blakes were probably 
the only families of that period that 
became permanent residents. 
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By P. G. 


Continued and inereasing public 
interest in the subject of aeronautics, 
upon which something was said in an 
article published in the March num- 
ber of the Granite Monthly, prompts 
further consideration of the matter, 
and we now continue the subject 
entering a little more fully into the 
detail of the different types of ships; 
modes of flying; noted aeronauts; 
ereat casualties and other points of 
interest. 

There are many and various forms 
of apparati designed to navigate the 
air. The ideal of the bird’s flight has 
always been sought by inventors as 
the ne plus ultra of aerial locomotion, 
and aside from the balloon, which 
has been merely a vehicle for wander- 
ing aimlessly about, following the cur- 


rents of the atmosphere, the dirigible, 


aeroplane, aerodrome, and _ other 
‘‘heavier-than-air’’ machines, all de- 
nominated under the term ‘‘flying- 
machine,’’ have been invented to 
emulate the movement of the birds, 
and lend themselves to the guidance 
of human agency in flight above the 
earth. 

But the one great desideratum has 
been to get a machine which will 
answer readily to the sudden changes 
of air currents with the flexibility of 
the bird’s wing, and, at the same time 
maintain its poise; and the inability 
to do this has been the stumbling 
block in the way of practical, reliable 
aerial machines up to the present 
time. There are, however, now, many 
types of machines which will at least 
partially fulfill the laws of aerial 
navigation, and among them the dir- 
igible seems to be the most uniformly 
successful. ; 

Of these there are many types and 
sizes, but the one which most nearly 
meets the situation is the new Zeppe- 
lin ship, which has so recently made 
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great records in Germany, and stands 
to-day the best machine for navi- 
gating the air that has been produced. 

This vessel is composed of many 
small balloons encased in a thin ‘‘en- 
velope,’’ that is, an outer covering of 
prepared silk, and the whole struc- 
ture is maintained on a light alumi- 
nium frame, which carries under- 
neath two boat-shaped cars, one fore 
and the other aft, for carrying pas- 
sengers, and fitted with equipment 
for floating, should the machine, by 
any chance, drop into the water. It 
is about 480 feet long; the propulsion 
is by engine especially designed for 
dirigibles, and the speed attained has 
been as great as forty miles an hour. 

This machine seems to be able to 
weather a moderate gale, and can 
change its course, dip, and reverse, 
with greater freedom and more cer- 
tainty than any other apparatus 
hitherto produced. 

-Another type of dirigible, which 
has been fairly suecessful in its opera- 
tions, is the well-known type of the 
French war-balloons, ‘‘La Patrie,”’ 
and ‘‘Republique,’’ the former of 
which was mentioned in the first ar- 
ticle on this subject. 

They are large egg-shaped affairs, 
with baskets beneath carrying four 
or six men, and are ‘‘fairly dirigible 
in moderate winds.’’ Their motive 
power is light engines and having 
made as much as twenty-eight and 
thirty miles an hour their perfor- 
mances are looked upon with great 
admiration and they form standard 
models of the French aerostation 
corps. 

Probably the most interesting of 
the dirigibles, especially in the public 
eye, have been the Santos-Dumont 
air-ships which some time ago sprang 
into prominence by reason of the dar- 
ing inventor’s sensational flights over 





Paris and around the Eiffel Tower. 
These ships were really the first sue- 
cessful dirigibles, though all dirigi- 
bles are more or less developments 
from the models of Tissandier, 
(1883), and Renard and Krebs, 
(1884-5), and commanded attention 
by reason of their fine workmanship 
and novelty of construction. 

The envelopes were for the most 
part of silk, and so light was the 
framework beneath, that there was 
just room enough on the skeleton body 
for the light engine at the rear, and 
the seat, a sort of saddle, for the 
operator at the forward end. 

Santos-Dumont was very successful 
for a time with these machines. He 
built seven or eight of them, but 
eame to grief in one of his later flights 
around the Tower, by hitting the 
eorner of a_ building and greatly 
damaging the apparatus. A high wind, 
which he could not stem, was the 
eause of this, and he has since said 
that he did not think that the dirig- 
ible would solve the problem of aerial 
navigation. This was, however, before 
Zeppelin’s recent successes in Ger- 
many. 

Other dirigibles, such as the Beachy 
air-ship, which navigated in and 
around Boston a year or so ago, are 
of the same type as these, and need 
but little comment other than to say 
that they are more or less successful 
and ean be navigated in moderate 
winds with considerable certainty. 

Of aeroplanes and other ‘“‘heavier- 
than-air’’ machines there are a great 
number of all descriptions and sizes, 
from the ‘‘man-flight’’ machines of 
Pilcher. in Germany, (1896): M. 
Ader, France, (1897); Horatio Phil- 
lips and Hugh Baston, England, 
(1893 and 1902 respectively), down 
to the modern ones which ean earry 
two or more men; but probably the 
best known and certainly the most 
suecessful is that of the Wright Bros.. 
which has attracted so much attention 
recently. 

This apparatus is composed of two 
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parallel, horizontal frames across 
which is stretched canvas, and has a 
horizontal rudder in front to give 
fore-and-aft stability. It has a light 
steam-engine of about 25-30 h. p., and 
ean make about twenty-five to thirty- 
five miles per hour. Its flights have 
been very successful, notably one on 
December 31, 1908, in France, where 
it flew nearly a hundred miles and 
was in the air about two and a half 
hours. Like all aeroplanes, however, 
it flies comparatively near the ground 
and its circuit is somewhat restricted. 

The next best known aeroplane was 
probably that of Sir Hiram Maxim, 
who in England in 1902, built a ma- 
chine consisting of a series of aero- 
planes over a platform which carried 
the motive power. Two large propel- 
lers were between the planes and the 
platform, and they gripped the air 
with a forward movement. The ma- 
chine rose as a bird rises, and the 
planes were adjustable according to 
the wind, but the machine seems to 
have been dependent on the direction 
of the wind, which was, of course, a 
weakness for practical purposes. 

Another interesting apparatus was 
that of Otto Lilienthal in Germany, 
who in 1895 experimented with a ma- 
chine composed of two winged aero- 
planes superposed, as in the case of 
the Wrights, 100 ft. square, and with 
curved edges; (he was the first experi- 
menter to use such arched surfaces), 
and he could soar in circles in imita- 
tion of birds. The motor was gravity, 
and the apparatus carried one or 
more men, but of course the machine 
eould not be used for practical pur- 
poses, and indeed proved fatal to him- 
self, for he was killed by a fall in 
August, 1896, from a thousand feet, 
by the machine being struck by a sud- 
den gust of wind. 

Of the aerodromes that of Pro- 
fessor Langley is the best known. It 
was of aluminium, composed of four 
aeroplanes each 8 by 12 ft., and a 
steam-engine which drove the propel- 
lers. It had many trials on the Poto- 
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mae River below Washington, being 
kept on top of a house-boat especially 
prepared for it, but it was not very 
successful and no substantial results 
came from it. 

Another machine on the ‘‘heavier- 
than-air’’ principle which has been in 
a measure suceessful, is that of the 
tetrahedral kites of Prof. Alexander 
Graham Bell. This was composed of a 
series of huge kites set in pyramidal 
form; each pyramid being composed 
of a number of ‘‘cells,’’ that is tri- 
angles whose sides and base were of 
canvas, and each formed a unit in it- 
self so that it could be attached or 
detached to any part of the main 
structure. Air passing through these 
gave the buoyaney, and a sufficient 
number of them considerable lifting 
power. The motive power was a light 
steam-engine, one or two men could 
be earried and_ several _ suceessful 
flights were made at Prof. Bell’s ex- 
perimental station in Cape Breton. 

Other with kites 


experimenters 
have been Hargreaves, the inventor of 
the celebrated Hargreaves kites, in 
New South Wales and Australia, in 
1885 and 1893, respectively, and Mr. 
S. F. Cody, in England, in 1901, but 
in the latter case the ascents were cap- 


tive, and there has been no com- 
mercial value to the kite machine, and, 
so far, no practical demonstration 
that it will be classed with the aero- 
plane or dirigible for efficieney or re- 
liability. 

Of the great aeronauts of the past 
history furnishes no finer example of 
skill, bravery, and daring than that of 
M. Pilatre de Rozier, who was one of 
the two (the Marquis d’Arlandes be- 
ing the other) human beings to make 
the first ascent in a free balloon: and 
his record for ascents and daring ad- 
ventures in the upper air stands out 
as a mark for emulation and example 
for subsequent aeronauts who have 
followed his career and journeyed 
aloft. 

Another noted aeronaut, and prob- 
ably the one who has done as much 
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for the science as anyone, was Blan- 
chard, Jean Pierre, a Frenchman, 
born in Andely 1753. He made a great 
number of ascents, about thirty-six in 
all, and beside making a balloon with 
wings and a rudder, a fore-runner of 
the dirigible, was one of the two (Dr. 
Jeffries of Boston, Mass., being the 
other) to cross the English Channel 
in a balloon. This feat was ac- 
complished on January 7, 1785, and 
occupied about two hours, and M. 
Blanchard was liberally rewarded by 
the King of France with 12,000 libres, 
and a pension of 1,200 libres for life. 

He also made many other notable 
ascents, one in particular, his first in 
America, January 9, 1793, at Phila- 
delphia, where Gen. Washington 
looked on, and he is also noted as the 
first to use the parachute in econjune- 
tion with the balloon: he having sent 
down a dog in a parachute on August 
7, 1785, from Lille, France. 

Other noted French aeronauts were 
M. Jules Garnerin, born and died in 
Paris, (1769-1823), the celebrated 
parachute jumper, who made _ over 
fifty ascents in all, and introduced the 
pastime of night ascents with fire- 
works; M. Giffard, of Paris (1825- 
1882), the inventor, who established 
the captive balloon at the Paris Expo- 
sition in 1878: the Bros. Goddard, 
who aseended in balloons during the 
French campaign in Italy; Nadar, 
who built the monster balloon ‘‘ Nas- 
sau’’; M. Dupuis Deleourt, who con- 
structed the balloon used by MM. 
Bixie and Barrel in their scientific 
ascents in 1850; Mme. Blanchard, 
wife of Jean Pierre, who made many 
intrepid ascensions both with her hus- 
band and alone, and who was killed 
by a fall when her balloon caught fire 
in a night aseent on July 7, 1819; and 
Mme. Thible the first woman to ascend 
in a free balloon. 

Among the noted English aeronauts 
none stands higher than Mr. Charles 
Green. Born in London July 31, 1785, 
this aeronaut had a long and interest- 
ing career, making about 526 ascents 
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in all, and is considered the leading 
English aerial navigator. His claim to 
distinction, aside from the many in- 
teresting and valuable ascents he 
made, lies in his invention of the 
guide-rope, so called, which he used 
with good effect in the famous jour- 
ney of the ‘‘Nassau’’ balloon. This 
was a contrivance for preserving the 
equilibrium of the balloon. It con- 
sisted of a long rope, usually about a 
thousand feet, which could be payed 
out to any length and hung from the 
car to the ground; this saved the ex- 
penditure of both gas and ballast, for 
when the balloon came down the 
weight of the rope on the ground 
served to raise it again, and when the 
balloon went too high the weight of 
the rope hanging caused it to return 
so that the lower end dragged on the 
ground. 


Mr. Green 


is also noted for an 


equestrian ascent, the first on record, 
which he made on the back of a pony 


on July 29, 1828, and he was also 
with Cocking when the latter was 
killed in his fatal parachute jump on 
July 24, 1837. Other famous exploits 
were the building of the ‘‘Nassau’’ 
balloon, a_ specially prepared bag 
containing 85.000 eubie feet gas which 
could life 4,000 lbs. ; the attainment of 
an altitude of five and a half miles, 
the highest but one on reeord; ecross- 
ing the Irish Sea three times; and 
writing more scientifically upon the 
subject of aeronautics than any navi- 
gator up to that time, and equaled 
by few since. He died in London 
March 26, 1870, aged 85 years. 

Other noted English aerialists have 


been the Sadler family, James the 


father, and John and William the 
sons, and Windham the grandson who 
made many famous trips between the 
years 1870 and 1824, Windham cross- 
ing St. Georges Channel June 2, 1817, 
and William sailing from Birming- 
ham to Boston (England) in four 
hours, a fast record at that time; Mr. 
James Tytler, who made the first 
ascension in Great Britain, from 


Comely Gardens, Edinburgh, August 
27, 1784; Mr. Coxwell, navigator of 
the balloon for Mr. Glaisher in his 
scientific ascents for the Royal So- 
ciety in 1862-3; Vinecentio Lunardi, 
who though not an Englishman was 
private secretary to the Neapolitan 
ambassador, and who practically in- 
troduced aerostation into England; 
and Monek Mason, who was with 
Green and Holland in the famous 
‘*Nassau’’ balloon trip, and whose 
book ‘‘Aeronautiea’’ is a standard 
work upon the subject. 

Chief of the American aeronauts 
and the pioneer in the sport in this 
country, and one who took a scientific 
view of the matter and wrote scienti- 
fically on it (see his “‘System of 
Aeronauties’’) was John Wise, of 
Laneaster, Pa. Born on February 24, 
1808, he devoted his life to aero- 
nauties, though for a time he was 
librarian of the Franklin Institute, 
Philadelphia ; and the story of his life 
and experiences is romantic in the ex- 
treme. From his first ascent in Phila- 
delphia on May 2, 1835, to the end of 
his life in 1879, he made some 400 
aseents, many for scientifie purposes 
and many for pleasure. He was with 
La Mountain, with others, in the 
ciant balloon ‘‘Atlantie.’’ which 
ascended from St. Louis July 1, 1859, 
and traveled 1150 miles to Jefferson 
County, N. Y., in 19 hours and 50 
minutes, going at one time 826 miles 
in an air line. He petitioned Congress 
for an appropriation to cover ex- 
penses of a balloon to cross the At- 
lantie ocean, which venture, however, 
fell through, though the money was 
siven. He likewise petitioned for an 
appropriation to build an air-ship 
which should drop missiles from aloft 
on invading forces on sea and land, a 
project which has just been renewed 
both in this country and Europe; and 
he ascended with the parachute and 
used it many times. 

The most tragie thing in his life 
was his death. He ascended with a 
party from St. Louis in the balloon 
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‘*Pathfinder,’’ on September 28, 1879, 
with the intention of remaining up as 
long as possible. The balloon was last 
seen over Carlinville, Illinois, but no 
tidings were ever received from it 
afterward. A body was found on the 
shore of Lake Michigan some time 
later, and it is supposed that a storm 
came up, the balloon fell into the 
lake and all were drowned. 

Another noted American aeronaut, 
and a contemporary of Wise, was La 
Mountain, born in Wayne County, N. 
Y. in 1830, and died in Lansingburgh, 
N. Y. in 1878. He was a man of smal} 
education though he acquired con- 
siderable knowledge by his own ef- 
forts, and chiefiy of an aeronautical 
nature. He made a large number of 
ascents; was in the balloon which 
went from St. Louis to Jefferson 
County, N. Y., in 1859, and was lost 
four days in the Canadian wilderness, 
after an ascension from Watertown, 
N. Y., and was finally rescued by 
Canadian one hundred 


lumbermen, 
and fifty miles from Ottawa. He was 
also aeronautie engineer of the Army 
of the Potomac under Thaddeus S. F. 
Lowe, but stayed but a short time, 


and thereafter lived an 
life till his death in 1878. 

Two other American aeronauts 
hold a somewhat prominent place in 
the history of the science, though 
neither of them added much to it, 
while both had many adventures and 
exploits. Washington H. Donaldson, 
born in Philadelphia in 1840, traveled 
widely through the United States, 
was a tight-rope walker and general 
cireus performer before taking up 
aeronautics. His most notable ascent 
was one from Brooklyn, N. Y., on Oc- 
tober 7, 1873, in an enormous balloon 
of 700,000 eubie feet of gas, which 
weighed three tons. The purpose was 
to cross the Atlantic ocean, but the 
huge machine becarne unmanageable 
and traveled inland, where, after be- 
ing dragged over the ground and buf- 
feted about, Donaldson and his two 
companions jumped to the ground at 


uneventful 
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New Canaan, Conn., while the bal- 
loon was more or less damaged. 

Donaldson also made an _ ascent 
from Gilmore’s Garden, New York, 
in July, 1874, in a huge ear, with five 
passengers, and on October 19, 1874, 
two persons were married in his car 
over the city of Cincinnati. Like his 
contemporary, Wise, Donaldson came 
to his death by drowning in Lake 
Michigan on July 15, 1875, after an 
ascent from Chicago, by being over- 
taken by a storm late at night. 

Of Prof. S. A. King, the fourth 
aeronaut in the group of American 
voyagers, not a great deal is known, 
except that he made about three hun- 
dred ascents in all, was born in 
Philadelphia April 9, 1828, built the 
giant balloon, ‘‘ Hyperion,’’ in which, 
on October 19, 1869, he ascended, 
with seven others, from Rochester, 
N. Y., in the presence of 50,000 per- 
sons. 

One of his most famous adventures 
was an ascent from the common, Bos- 
ton, Mass., in July, 1872, when his car 
was blown out to sea, where, after a 
considerable time in the air, he was 
rescued by a yacht which came to his 
assistance. 

Though accidents in aerial naviga- 
tion are rare, the loss of life being 
comparatively small, much less in fact 
in proportion than on the sea, they 
are nevertheless terrible in their 
hideousness and shocking in their sud- 
denness. 

Among the great casualties there 
have been none more heart-rending 
than the death of Mm. Pilatre de 
Rozier and Romain, who were killed 
by a fall of a thousand feet by their 
balloon collapsing upon a Montgolfier 
which they had beneath, and which 
took fire, on June 15, 1785. De Rozier 
was killed instantly, and M. Romain 
survived a short time. A monument 
marks the spot upon the sea-coast, 
near Bourlogne, where they fell. 

Another accident equally shocking 
was that to Count Zambeccari and 
M. Bonaga, who ascended from 
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Bologna September 21, 1802, in a 
Montgolfier. The grapnel iron caught 
in a tree, the machine caught fire and 
to save themselves they jumped. The 
count was instantly killed, but Bon- 
aga, though severely injured, lived. 

These two fatalities, it will be 
noted, were due to the use of Mont- 
golfier machines inflated by rarefied 
air from a fire kindled beneath, and 
such, in fact, have been a large pro- 
portion of the casualties in balloon- 
ing. (Though statisties are lacking 
in recent years, Monek Mason, in his 
book mentioned .above, published in 
1865, says that out of 417 ascents, 
nine persons were killed, and of these 
six used fire-balloons. ) 

But accidents to hydrogen balloons, 
though rare, sometimes occur with 
equally frightful results. Such was 
that in which Lieutenant Harris of 
the English army met death when he 
ascended from London with Miss 
Stokes, a well-known aeronaut, May 
25, 1824. 


Owing to mismanagement 
of the valve-rope all gas suddenly left 


the bag and it fell from a great 
height. killing the lieutenant in- 
stantly, though Miss Stokes, as if by 
a miracle. was comparatively unin- 
jured. Windham Sadler also was 
killed by his ear striking a chimney 
on September 29, 1824; and M. Mas- 
ment, who ascended from Lille, 
Franee. April 7, 1806, in a shallow 
ear, with a dog in a parachute. is 
supposed to have leaned too far over 
the edge of the car, for his body was 
afterwards found in one of the parks 
of the city, while the balloon de- 
scended some distance away. 

Accidents to dirigibles and aero- 
planes are not infrequent. as that to 
Orville Wright, September 17, 1908, 
at Fort Meyet, Washington, and one 
to Count Zeppelin’s ship last year; 
but death in modern times is rare, 
and is generally due to bravado or 
some daring exploit undertaken for 
exhibition purposes. 

It would be impossible to give the 
number of ascents in so widely dif- 
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fused a sport, for statistics are lack- 
ing, but up to 1875 there had prob- 
ably been in England 1,500 to 2,000 
ascents by Englishmen, and in 
France probably 1,000 to 1,200. Up 
to 1890 the total number of aeronauts 
the world over is estimated to have 
been about 1,500, and the total as- 
cents approximately 800 or 10,000. 

On the practical question of the 
commercial possibilities of aerial nav- 
igation, as distinguished from the 
popular, there are many and various 
opinions. The problem of flying 
through the air has been solved. Man 
has soared aloft and conquered in a 
measure the various elements of the 
atmosphere. He has sustained him- 
self for a longer or a shorter period 
in numerous contrivances’ which 
have ‘‘flown’’ in the actual, literal 
aeceptation of that word. But can 
he develop machines which will have 
a commercial value and hold himself 
out as a common earrier through the 
air, as on land and water? 

To do this there must be certainty 
of departure, certainty of arrival, and 
certainty of time consumed; and 
there must be the reasonable assur- 
ance that this can be accomplished at 
something like regularity, and at a 
price which will not be prohibitive 
and yet return a paying income. 

It seems to be a question of degree. 
Railroad trains cannot run in severe 
snowstorms, or when there are wash- 
outs; steamboats do not run in fogs 
or during heavy weather, and other 
forms of conveyance upon land are 
more or less influenced by weather 
conditions. Aerial machines have 
traveled in moderately heavy winds, 
thunder-storms, fog and other atmos- 
pherie disturbances, and it seems only 
a question of degree between them 
and terrestrial conveyances. Given a 
large enough space from which to 
start, and sufficient space in which to 
land. and there is no reason why there 
should not be a line of air-ships, that 
is, dirigibles. for it is conceded by the 
best authorities that the aeroplane is 
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not adapted for this purpose between 
the different cities of the country. 
Indeed, there has been a company 
formed in Germany to maintain such 
a line, and also one in the United 
States. 

As to cost, that may be prohibitive 
for general commercial purposes for 
some time to come, but for the novelty 


The Path I Walked in My Childhood. 


of the thing, however, it is probable 
that many persons would pay a large 
price for traveling through the air, 
as many pay expensively for automo- 
biles, motor boats, ete., but the solu- 
tion of the question of aerial com- 
petitive transportation, with terres- 
trial conveyance, is probably very 
remote. 


The Path I Walked In My Childhood 


By L. J. H. Frost 


In the path that I walked in childhood 
My mind is wandering to-day ; 
I am picking the blue-eyed violets 
And the daisies by the way. 
The beautiful, golden buttereups 
Stand glistening in the grass, 
Smiling and nodding a welcome, 
Like old friends, as I pass. 


The path lies down through the meadow 
Where the yellow cowslips grow, 
And their sweet, familiar faces 
Seem like friends of long ago. 
I have reached the little streamlet, 
And crossed on the trunk of a tree; 
The rushes are thick on its border 
As ever they used to be. 


Now the path leads up through the woodland 
Where berries lurk under green leaves; 

And the robin and bluebird are singing 
In the top of the tall elm trees. 

I have reached the stone clad in mosses, 
That stands in the shadowy dell, 

Where I’ve oft sat listening to love tales 
That birds to their mates will tell. 


And down where the trees have parted, 
The river flows on as of old: 
While the wonderful alchemist sunset 
Is turning its waters to gold. 
And they sparkle and gleam as they used to, 
While we watched them, my friend and I, 
Through the gold and purple sunsets 
Of days long since gone by. 





Kimball Brook Valley In Newport 
By Bela Chapin 


Down a green valley from the western hills 

The Kimball brook pursues its merry way ; 
From cool clear springs, and tributary rills, 

It takes its source, then comes to open day. 
Through vernal pastures, strewn with bolders gray, 

Through grassy fields, and ferny woodland shade, 
Hidden at times, then sparkling in the ray 

Of solar light, its onward course is made, 

Its course o’er many a fall and beautiful cascade. 


Seenes of my early days! I love them still; 
No other places are so dear to me. 
Each grassy valley and each rocky hill, 
Sweet fields and pastures all so fair to see, 
And brooks and brooklets flowing cheerily, 
And groves of maple holding high their arms, 
And woods that clothe each hill’s declivity, 
Houses and barns, and cultivated farms, 
These deep in memory dwell, with undiminished charms. 


The good man, Ives, and his most worthy wife 
Dwelt in this valley, by the brook and road; 
In happiness he spent his latter life. 

His farm was small and humble his abode, 
But on his land much labor he bestowed. 
He dug out rocks and cut huge stumps away, 

And well he was repaid with many a load 
Of wheat, and corn, potatoes, beans, and hay, 
Which he laid by in store against a needful day. 


This man had much of wealth to call his own, 
Ere to this vale he came at length to dwell; 
But wealth had taken wings and far had flown, 

And poverty at last to him befell. 

What thoughts were his I cannot surely tell, 
Or what deep anguish he did suffer then, 

At loss of worldly things he loved so well. 
But resignation, kind, came to him when 
He felt it no disgrace to work like farmer men. 


Upon the southern border of this vale 
My father’s homestead was, my birthplace there. 
The memory of that home will never fail 
While I shall live and breathe earth’s vital air. 
The scenes I loved so well, how bright, how fair 
Is their remembrance in my mind for aye. 
Nor can I in my woven verse forbear 
To tell objects known in early day, 
Well known to me in years forever passed away. 
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Adown the vale a fertile mead is laid, 
Through which the clear brook flows meandering. 
There lofty trees afford a grateful shade; 
There lovely flowers, the sweet wild flowers spring, 
And bobolinks and other glad birds sing 
Their untaught lays, through all the summer day. 
In that loved spot tall grass, a needful thing, 
Profusely grows in all its green array, 
Which the stout farmer mows and dries for foodful hay. 


Beneath an elm, with branches bending down, 
In this green valley, in a shady nook, 
The Kimball dwelling stood, antique and brown. 
All things around a quietude partook, 
And wore a pleasant and a tidy look. 
The stately trees reared wide their branches tall, 
And near the house swift flowed the merry brook 
Over the stones in many a waterfall; 
And sweet red roses bloomed beside the orchard wall. 


Beside the road, below the sandy hill, 
Where birch tree boughs supplied refreshing shade, 
In years agone there stood a busy mill, 
Where many rakes for raking hay were made. 
The brook, well harnessed, gave its needful aid, 
And swiftly round compelled the wheels to go; 
And there the schoolboys oftentimes delayed, 
To see the foaming water outward flow, 
That turned with mighty strength the water-wheel below. 


That mill is gone forever to decay ; 
Its whir and rattle all are heard no more. 
Unhindered now the stream pursues its way 
Beneath the willows, the worn pebbles o’er, 
Fringed with the grasses as in days of yore, 
And life is like a stream that to the sea 
Flows ever on. We pass from off the shore 
Of time and reach, at last, eternity. 
Such is the lot of all, our certain destiny. 


Here ends the lyric of the Kimball vale, 
A rural, unpremeditated lay. 
In retrospective oft I do not fail, 
When eighty years of life are flown away, 
To meet, as ’twere, dear friends of early day; 
Gone from the region of that valley fair, 
Now with the great majority are they, 
No more to sojourn in this world of care, 
But in the better land abide forever there. 


Claremont, June, 1909. 
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JOHN QUINCY JONES 

John Quincy Jones, long a leading citi- 
zen of Marlow and well and favorably 
known throughout southwestern New 
Hampshire, died at the home of his son, 
Elgin A. Jones in that town, April 8, 
1909, at the advanced age of more than 
ninety-two years, having been born in Mar- 
low, February 21, 1817. 


Mr. Jones was a descendant of John 
Jones of Framingham, Mass., who was a 
member of the Sudbury Company sent 
against the French in Canada in 1690. 
His son, John, Jr., married Elizabeth 
Gibbs. Samuel, the fourth child of the 
union, married Anna Gates and had ten 
children, of whom the fourth was John, 
who married Mary Buss of Marlborough, 
N. H., and settled in Marlow in 1805. 

Four sons and one daughter were born 
of this union, the youngest son being John 
Quincy Jones, whose boyhood days were 
occupied in answering the calls of his 
elder brothers, attending school and “help- 
ing mother.” He had a strong thirst for 
knowledge, and passed many an evening in 
reading and study by the light of pine 
knots and pitchwood, which he had gath- 
ered from time to time—a marked con- 
trast with the electric light of the present 
day. Later he attended the academy at 
Unity, of which the late Rev. A. A. Miner, 
D. D., of Boston was then principal, and, 
subsequently, Hancock Academy. He was, 
himself, a very successful teacher in dis- 
trict schools before attaining his majority, 
commanding obedience and respect in 
schools where others had failed. For 
some years, in early manhood, he assisted 
his brothers, Ashley and Edmund, in their 
hotels at Stoddard and Marlow, but in 
1847 he engaged in business for himself 
as a carpenter and builder, forming a part- 
nership with the late Daniel Buss of 
Keene, continuing for several years, and 
also establishing a manufactory of doors, 
sash and blinds at Marlow, which did a 
large and prosperous business. Of this 
manufactory Mr. Jones became the sole 
owner in 1852, and continued its operation 
for nearly half a century. 

Meanwhile Mr. Jones took a deep inter- 
est in public affairs and all measures tend- 
ing to advance the welfare of his town. 
His fellow citizens reposed confidence in 
his judgment and elected him, at different 
times, to most of the offices in their gift. 
He was for many years moderator of the 
town meetings, and a member of the board 
of selectmen, often chairman of the same 
and for several terms—in 1859, 1860, 1863 
and 1864—a representative in the legisla- 


ture. He was also a delegate to the Con- 
stitutional Convention of 1876. Politically 
he was an earnest Democrat, and long the 
recognized leader of his party in the 
town, which during his active life was 
generally in control of its affairs. In early 
manhood he was interested and active in 
military affairs, and served as brigade 
quartermaster in the old state militia. He 
was a trustee of the Keene Five Cent Sav- 
ings Bank; also a member of St. Paul’s 
Lodge, A. F. and A. M., of Alstead, and 
Cheshire Chapter, R. A. M., of Keene. 

He was a man of strong religious con- 
victions, and with his wife, who was Miss 
Cynthia Gould of Stoddard, whom he mar- 
ried in 1848, early united with the Chris- 
tian Church in Marlow, of which he was 
a devoted and liberal supporter until it 
went out of existence, some thirty years 
ago. In 1866, with his wife, he attended 
the quadrennial convention of the Chris- 
tian Churches of the country at Marshall, 
Michigan. After services in this church 
were discontinued at Marlow Mr. Jones 
purchased the interest of the other pew- 
holders and refitted the building for a 
public hall, which was known as “Jones’ 
Hall,” and a year or two ago he presented 
the same to the town, as an evidence of 
his interest in its welfare. Mr. Jones also 
owned and kept up the delightful resort 
known as “Edgewood Park,” at which lo- 
cal picnics and “Old Home Week” gather- 
ings have been held. 

As an evidence of the confidence and 
trust reposed in Mr. Jones by his fellow 
citizens in Marlow and surrounding towns, 
it may be stated that he had settled more 
than seventy-five different estates in the 
Probate Court. 

In 1898 Mr. and Mrs. Jones celebrated 
their golden wedding. A few months 
later the latter deceased, after which Mr. 
Jones made his home with his son and 
only child, Elgin A. Jones, a graduate of 
Dartmouth of the class of 1874, who is 
also prominent in the affairs of his town 
and section. 


HON. CHARLES H. BURNS 


Charles H. Burns, one of the most noted 
lawyers of New Hampshire, died at his 
home in Wilton on Saturday, May 22. 


He was a son of Charles A. and Eliza- 
beth (Hutchinson) Burns, born in Mil- 
ford December 31, 1833. His pioneer an- 
eestor, John Burns, of Scotch descent, born 
in the north of Ireland, came to this coun- 
try in 1836 and settled in Milford ten 
years later. He spent his early youth on 
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his father’s farm, and in attending the 
public school, and later attended Apple- 
ton Academy, New Ipswich, graduating in 
1854. He studied law with O. W. Lull in 
Milford and at the Harvard Law School, 
from which he graduated in 1858. In 
May of the same year he was admitted to 
the Suffolk bar, and the following October 
was admitted to practice in the courts of 
New Hampshire. In January, 1859, he 
opened an office in Wilton, soon acquiring 
an extensive practice, and devoting atten- 
tion also to public and financial affairs. 
His reputation increased rapidly, and the 
extended demand for his professional ser- 
vices necessitated his opening an office in 
Nashua, which he did in 1876, retaining 
his residence, and spending a portion of 
the time in Wilton. 

He took an active interest in political 
affairs, as a Republican. He was treas- 
urer of Hillsborough County in 1864 and 
1865, and county solicitor from 1876 to 
1883. In 1873, and again in 1879, he was 
a member of the New Hampshire senate, 
serving during both terms on the judiciary 
committee and taking a prominent part in 
shaping legislation. He was delegate at 
large from the state to the national Re- 
publican convention at Cincinnati in 1876, 
and was president of the Republican State 
Convention in 1878. In 1879 he was ap- 
pointed judge advocate general, with the 
rank of brigadier general on the staff of 
Gov. Natt Head, and in February, 1881, 
he was appointed United States district 
attorney for New Hampshire, and reap- 
pointed in 1885. 

In the exciting contest in the state legis- 
lature over the United States senatorship 
in 1883, resulting in the election of Austin 
F. Pike of Franklin, he was voted for, 
and it was believed that he might have 
been elected had he been an active candi- 
date. 

General Burns was an able lawyer, and 
a persuasive advocate, ranking among the 
most brilliant in the state, and was for 
many years leading attorney of the Bos- 
ton & Maine Railroad in New Hampshire. 
As an occasional orator he had few equals 
and no superiors in the state, and as a 
campaign speaker he did effective service 
for his party for many years. He had 
strong literary tastes and one of the best 
libraries in the state. He was a member 
of the New England Historic-Genealogical 
Society and the New Hampshire Historical 
Society. In 1874 he received from Dart- 
mouth College the honorary degree of A. 
M. He was a York Rite Mason and a 
member of St. George Commandery of 
Nashua, a Scottish Rite Mason, and a 
member of New Hampshire Consistory, 
Thirty-Second Degree. 
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General Burns was united in marriage 
January 10, 1856, with Sarah N. Mills of 
Milford. Of their eight children, four are 
living: Charles A. Burns of Somerville, 
Mass.; Atty. Ben Emery’ Burns of 
Nashua; Mrs. Elizabeth A. Gregg of Cam- 
bridge, Mass.; and Miss Blanche Burns of 
Wilton. 


ERASTUS P. JEWELL 


Erastus P. Jewell. one of the oldest and 
best known members of the Belknap 
County bar, who had been in practice in 
Laconia more than forty years, died at 
his home in that city on Thursday, June 3. 


Mr. Jewell was a native of the town of 
Sandwich, born March 16, 1837. He be- 
came a student at law in the office of the 
late Col. Thomas J. Whipple in 1859, and 
was admitted to the bar in 1865, since 
which time he has been in active practice 
in Laconia as a member of the various 
firms. of Whipple & Jewell, Jewell & 


Smith, Jewell & Stone, Jewell, Stone, 
Owen & Martin, and Jewell, Owen & 
Veasey. He early established a high 


reputation as a counselor and won the 
confidence of a large clientele. He was 
deeply interested in public affairs, and 
earnestly espoused all movements for pro- 
moting the city’s welfare, in many of 
which he was actively engaged. 

He was a Democrat in politics and 
served the town of Laconia in the general 
court in 1874. He was also a member of 
the commission which built the structure 
protecting Endicott Rock at The Weirs. 

He had always been intensely inter- 
ested in matters of history, especially per- 
taining to the early settlement of that sec- 
tion of New Hampshire, and but few men 
in New England could talk so _ intelli- 
gently and interestingly of the Indians of 
the Granite State as Mr. Jewell. In this 
connection he had made a large and val- 
uable collection of Indian relics, imple- 
ments, arrowheads, hatchets, knives, ete. 
During the past two years he had been 
working on a history of the early settle- 
ment of New Hampshire, and also on a 
work devoted to the life of the Indians. 

He was united in marriage November 
26, 1861, with Miss Ann M. Hodgkins of 
Tamworth, who survives. 


JAMES I. PARSONS 


in Cole- 
in that 


born 
1844, died 


James Ingalls Parsons, 
brook February 14, 
town June 1, 1909. 

He was the son of Hezekiah and Sarah 
(Bragg) Parsons, coming of strong and 


intelligent ancestry on both sides. He was 
educated at Colebrook and Kimball Union 
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academies, and taught school for some 
time in youth. He studied law in the 
office of the late Hon. William L. Ladd, 
then of Colebrook, and was admitted to 
the bar in 1867, forming a partnership 
with J. H. Dudley, the firm occupying the 
office of Mr. Ladd, who had then just re- 
moved to Lancaster. Two years later the 
partnership was dissolved, and Mr. Par- 
sons removed to Lebanon, but remained 
only a short time, going thence to Port 
Huron, Mich., where he was in practice 
two or three years, but the climate not 
agreeing with his health, he returned to 
Colebrook and formed a partnership with 
Edgar Aldrich, now judge of the United 
States District Court for New Hampshire. 
After the removal of Mr. Aldrich to Little- 
ton he was associated with Thomas F. 
Johnson for a time and later, for many 
years, was without a partner. He was 
elected solicitor of Coés County in 1900, 
and held the office four years. He was 
a Free Mason, an Odd Fellow, Knight of 
Pythias and Patron of Husbandry. He 
had been twice married and leaves one 
son, Cushman H. Parsons of Colebrook. 


MRS. GEORGE W. BINGHAM 


Elizabeth Cogswell Bingham, wife of 
George W. Bingham, principal of Pink- 
erton Academy, Derry, died at her home 
in Derry Village on Sunday, May 30. 


She was a daughter of the late Rev. 
Eliott C. and Sophia Ann Cogswell, born 
in Newmarket March 5, 1852, and was 
graduated from Coe’s Academy, North- 
wood, in 1871. For several years she 
taught music successfully at the West, and 
then took charge of the department of 
music at Pinkerton Academy, of which she 
was the head for nearly twenty years. In 
1905, three years after the death of her 
sister, the wife of Professor Bingham, she 
was united in marriage with the latter. 
She was a woman of literary as well as 
musical attainments, and was an active 
member of the Congregational Church at 
Derry, of the Woman's Club, and of Molly 
Reid Chapter, Daughters of the Ameri- 
can Revolution. 


LYMAN C. PAYNE 


Lyman Cole Payne, a prominent citizen 
of Lisbon, died at the Morrison hospital 
in Whitefield June 3, 1909. 


He was a native of the town of Rum- 
ney, born May 15, 1846, and learned the 
trade of a tinsmith in youth, with E. & 
M. Cobb of Boston. He engaged in busi- 
ness for himself at Plymouth at the age 
of twenty-six, but removed to Lisbon 
twenty-nine years ago, where he was af- 
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terward located, engaged in the house fur- 
nishing business until a few years since, 
when he sold out and became superin- 
tendent of the Lisbon waterworks. He 
was also a director of the Lisbon Savings 
Bank and Trust Company. Although a 
Democrat, and a member of the minority 
party, he had served in various town of- 
fices, and had been his party’s candidate 
for councilor in the Fifth District. He 
was a director and vice-president of the 
N. E. Electrical Works, which he was in- 
strumental in locating in town. He was 
a member of Concordia Lodge, I. O. O. F., 
of Lisbon. He married Miss Eliza Osgood 
of West Lebanon, who survives him. 


REV. FRANK G. CLARK 


Rey. Frank Gray Clark, born in Lynde- 
borough, N. H., February 22, 1838, died 
at Wellesley, Mass., May 20, 1909. 


Mr. Clark graduated from Amherst Col- 
lege in 1862, after which he engaged in 
teaching for a time and then took up the 
study of theology, graduating from An- 
dover Seminary and entering the Congre- 
gational ministry. He held pastorates 
at Rindge, N. H., and at Gloucester, Mass., 
leaving the latter on account of impaired 
health. He located in Plymouth, as pas- 
tor of the church there, January 1, 1890, 
continuing for fourteen years, when he re- 
tired and removed to Wellesley. 


COL. EDWARD C. SHIRLEY 


Col. Edward Carleton Shirley, a prom- 
inent citizen of Goffstown, well known 
throughout the state, died at his home on 
Shirley Hill May 17, 1909. 

He was born December 5, 1834, the son 
of Robert M. and Sophia MacCutchins 
Shirley, and had always lived on the 
Shirley homestead, where he was born. 
His ancestors were hardy, prosperous 
farmers and the Shirley farm was brought 
to a high state of cultivation. He was 
educated’ in the public schools, and at 
eighteen years of age went to New Hamp- 
ton, but the school being broken up he 
went with Professor Knight to New Lon- 
don, where he remained three years. In 
1856 he went to California, where he 


passed two years. Returning to New 
Hampshire, he engaged in lumbering 


operations until 1862, when his father 
moved to Manchester, leaving the home- 
stead in his care and possession. 

He had been actively connected with 
various agricultural organizations, and an 
officer in the Amoskeag Veterans. He 
was aide-de-camp on the staff of Gov. 
Person C. Cheney. He was also for a 
long time president of the Manchester 
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& North Weare Railroad. In 1888 he was 
chosen to the executive council from Dis- 
trict No. 2, serving during the administra- 
tion of Gov. David H. Goodell. 

April 24, 1862, he was united in mar- 
riage with Amanda Malvina Baldwin, 
daughter of Deacon Nahum Baldwin of 
Manchester, who survives him. Three 
children also survive: Mary V., the wife 
of Dr. George A. Griffin of Malden, Mass. ; 
Robert L., who resides on the Shirley 
homestead; and Florence S., the wife of 
Philip S. Marden, editor of the Lowell 
Curier-Citizen. 

DR. DANIEL S. CHASE 

Dr. Daniel S. Chase, one of the pioneers 
in dentistry, reputed to have been the 
inventor of the process of making gold 
foil for the filling of teeth, a native of the 
town of Hampton Falls, born November 
14, 1818, died at the home of his son in 
Medford, Mass., May 4, 1909. 


Doctor Chase studied for his profession 
in Philadlephia and practised for a time 
in the West, but soon located at Augusta, 
Ga., where he remained during the Civil 
War. 


WARREN H. SMITH 


Warren H. Smith, the oldest resident of 
the town of Northfield, died May 16, 190y, 
at the age of ninety-two years, having 
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been born in that town April 6, 1817, the 
youngest son of Jeremiah and Betsey 
(Glidden) Smith. 


He was reared cn a farm, but in early 
manhood engaged in railroad construction, 
beginning when the Boston, Concord & 
Montreal Road was put under contract, of 
which he built sixty miles in all. This 

yas followed by contracts on the Manches- 
ter & Lawrence, the Passumpsie and vari- 
ous other roads in different parts of the 
country, few men in New England having 
done as much work in this line as had Mr. 
Smith. 

In November, 1844, he married Eliza- 
beth G. Glines, who died in October, 1898, 
leaving two sons, Charles Glidden and 
Jeremiah Eastman Smith. 


CAPT. NATHANIEL H. BROWN 


Nathaniel Hazen Brown, a native and 
lifelong resident of Derry, and a gallant 
soldier of the Union in the Civil War, 
attaining the rank of captain, died after 
a long illness May 11, at the age of nearly 
seventy-five years, having been born May 
20, 1834. Although a Democrat politically, 
in a Republican town, he had served re 
peatedly as moderator and selectman, and 
had represented the town in the legisla- 
ture. He was a member of St. Mark’s 
Lodge, A. F. and A. M., and Wesley B. 
IKknight Post, G. A. R 


June Roser 


By Mary Bassett Rouke 


Roses, white June roses, in my garden grow 
Bending gaily o’er the wall in a tangled row; 
Other bright-hued flowers bloom in nodding ranks,— 
Red and purple lilies, pansies on the banks. 
Mignonette and jasmine, rosemary and rue, 
Bells of Canterbury wave their wands of blue; 

All are loved and welcome, but my heart’s delight 
Dwells among the roses lifting faces white. 

Bud and open blossom,—something there I see 
That must ever whisper of the ‘‘used to be.’’ 
Something there reflected of a summer moon, 
Something of the glory of a fadeless June. 

Glamor that yet lingers ’round a silvery night 
When you, parting, gave me a dewy rose of white. 


* *% * 


Like an endless chain, dear, seasons come and go, 
Roses bloom and wither, bud again and blow; 
And they seem to whisper of a love that glows 
Pure and sweet in Heaven as a white June rose. 
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